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in  the  Expanding 
Urban  Situation 


New  Factors  in 

the  Expanding  Urban  Situation 


During  the  last  150  years  our  world  has  experienced  revolu- 
tionary developments  greater  than  in  all  of  its  previous  history 
combined.  Urbanization  has  been  one  of  the  significant  parts  of  the 
revolution.  It  has  been  a force  of  major  social  change  in  Asia,  in 
Africa  and  in  Latin  America.  Within  our  own  nation  urbanization  has 
been  a dominant  form  of  social  revolution  during  the  century  just 
closed  (1850-1950). 

While  urbanization  is  a world-wide  phenomenon  of  our  age,  it 
is  mandatory  to  avoid  simple  comparisons  of  the  urbanizing  process 
in  various  nations  or  between  world  regions.  Our  concern  is  to  un- 
derstand something  of  the  urbanizing  revolution  in  Latin  America. 
Some  of  the  important  facts  are  quite  different  from  those  related 
to  urbanization  in  Asia  or  Africa  or  the  United  States.  It  has  been 
suggested  earlier  in  this  conference  that  we  look  to  the  findings  of 
the  “Fast  Asia  Conference  on  Rapid  Social  Change”  for  guidance 
in  dealing  with  our  problems  in  Latin  America.  I would  urge  you  to 
approach  such  a task  with  extreme  reservations.  What  is  happen- 
ing in  East  Asia  and  what  is  happening  in  Latin  America  are  com- 
mon largely  because  they  are  pieces  of  the  same  broad  revolution 
of  urbanization.  Its  functions  in  the  two  regions,  and  especially 
within  the  various  nations,  is  quite  particular. 

As  we  begin  looking  at  the  present  status  of  urbanization  in 
Latin  America  I would  suggest  we  first  enumerate  some  of  its  ele- 
ment and  indicators  of  its  scope. 


Indicators  of  the  Scope  of  Urbanization 

There  is  an  ever-greater  proportion  of  population  living  in 
urban  places.  In  the  United  States  today  about  seven  out  of  ten 
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people  are  urban  dwellers.  In  some  other  nations  of  the  world,  it  is 
higher  than  that.  In  the  Latin  America  nations  generally,  according 
to  the  best  information  available  (based  mostly  on  data  up  to  1955) 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  people  live  in  urban  areas.  For  instance, 
in  Argentina,  one-third  of  the  population  lives  in  the  capital  city 
of  Buenos  Aires  alone.  In  Uruguay,  50%  of  the  people  live  in  the 
capital  city  of  Montevideo.  This  represents  a sizeable  shift  to 
city  dwelling  over  the  past  years. 

A second  indicator  is  the  rapid  development  of  urban  areas. 
Cities  have  multiplied  all  over  the  globe  in  the  last  150  years  at 
a fairly  rapid  rate.  In  the  United  States  in  that  period  of  time  we 
have  come  to  have  two  hundred  metropolitan  areas  which  contain 
about  70  per  cent  of  our  nation’s  population.  Prior  to  1800  we  had 
practically  no  urban  areas  that  could  be  called  metropolitan.  We 
had  a few  large  cities.  In  Latin  America  today  there  are  seventy- 
eight  metropolitan  areas.  These  are  Urban  clusters  having  over 
100,000  people  living  in  them.  Eight  of  these  have  over  a million. 
Twenty-three  per  cent  of  all  the  Latin  American  population  lives 
in  these  seventy-eight  metropolitan  areas. 

A third  indicator  is  the  accelerating  pace  of  urbanization. 
This  has  been  very  uneven  in  the  twenty  Latin  American  nations, 
and  we  need  to  be  very  much  aware  of  this  unevenness  as  we 
talk  about  urbanization  as  a factor  in  our  strategy  for  missions. 

We  need  to  understand  that  urbanization  is  related  to  population 
growth,  and  as  the  population  growth  accelerates,  urbanization 
accelerates.  This  is  happening  all  over  the  world,  and  in  this 
respect  these  nations  are  no  different  from  the  United  States  or 
any  other  nation  in  the  world.  In  Latin  America  ,the  annual  popu- 
lation growth  is  2.7  per  cent  as  compared,  for  instance,  with  the 
United  States’  growth,  which  is  1.8  per  cent.  There  are  about 
192,000,000  people  living  in  the  Latin  American  countries;  it  is 
estimated  that  by  the  year  1980,  there  will  be  360,000,000.  In 
this  century,  population  in  Latin  America  will  increase  ten-fold. 

It  is  more  rapid  than  in  any  other  region  in  the  world.  This  repre- 
sents a major  shift  in  population  growth  potential.  Until  the  last 
century,  growth  potential  was  evidenced  by  and  large  in  Europe 
and  North  America.  The  United  States  is  now  entering  a period 
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in  which  it  is  becoming  static  in  terms  of  its  relative  position  in 
the  world-Europe  already  has  become  so.  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America  are  taking  over,  with  Latin  America  evidencing  the  most 
rapid  rate  of  growth.  Just  to  compare  these  statistics  with  the 
United  States,  there  are  about  180,000.000  in  the  United  States 
today,  and  by  1980,  if  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  about 
250,000,000.  We  can  see  some  of  the  geometric  advances  of  the 
Latin  American  nations  in  comparison  with  the  United  States. 

The  pace  of  the  industrial  revolution  is  another  reason  for 
an  accelerating  pace  of  urbanization.  The  two  are  tied  very  close- 
ly together.  Latin  America’s  transition,  from  handcraft  production 
to  light  scale  industrial  production,  is  beginning  to  take  place  on 
a more  substantial  scale.  It  will  be  accelerating  very,  very  rapid- 
ly. We  know  from  experience  all  over  the  world,  and  from  our  stud- 
ies of  urbanization,  that  the  influence  of  a central  city  upon  its 
environs  varies  directly  with  the  technological  level  of  society. 
Therefore,  if  you  understand  which  stage  the  technological  rev- 
olution of  the  nation  with  which  you  are  dealing  has  reached,  you 
can  predict  quite  accurately  the  rate  and  the  nature  of  the  urban- 
ization process  in  that  nation.  Such  factors  as  the  rate  of  economic 
development,  the  rate  of  the  establishment  of  production  proc- 
esses, the  development  of  the  communication  processes  (includ- 
ing transportation,  highways,  etc.),  the  mobility  of  the  labor  pool, 
and  the  concentration  of  services,  are  indices  which  give  a pic- 
ture of  the  probable  rate  of  urbanization  in  that  nation. 

A fourth  element  in  urbanization  is  the  rising  aspiration  level 
of  the  people.  Urban  areas  provide  the  focus  for  revolutions 
only,  but  rather  the  social  and  economic  revolution.  Urbanization 
also  provides  the  tool  by  which  the  people  can  acquire  “the  bet- 
ter life”.  This  has  been  true  about  urban  centers  from  the  very 
dawn  of  history.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons-the  real  reasons- 
for  the  rapid  pace  of  urbanization  in  the  world  today.  The  majority 
of  the  people  in  the  world  develop  new  aspiration  levels  for  their 
futures,  the  attainment  of  heretofore  unattainable  goals.  They  de- 
velop urban  areas  as  the  channel  and  the  tool  by  which  they  can 
achieve  these  aspirations.  Of  course,  it  is  debatable  which  comes 
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first,  but  I choose  to  put  it  in  this  form  so  that  you  can  understand 
the  very  intimate  relationships. 


Definition  of  Terms 

We  have  mentioned  some  of  the  elements  and  indications  of 
the  scope  of  urbanization.  A second  major  item  about  urbanization 
and  clearly  apparent  in  Latin  America  is  that  under  rapid  urbani- 
zation, the  very  form  of  the  urban  area  is  changed.  A few  defini- 
tions are  necessary  here,  for  instance,  the  “city”.  In  history  the 
“city”  was  a compact,  definable  unit,  always  defined  by  political 
boundaries.  Today,  “city”  has  become  largely  irrelevant  as  a def- 
inition of  an  urban  unit.  It  is  a tragic  commentary  on  Protestantism 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  that  before  it  had  accepted  the  “city,” 
the  concept  no  longer  represented  a reality. 

The  second  term  to  be  defined  is  “metropolis”,  or  a “metro- 
politan area”.  This  consists  of  all  or  most  of  the  territory  that  is 
settled  continuously  in  an  urban  fashion,  plus  contiguous  or  inter- 
vening rural  areas.  This  is  the  fact  of  today’s  urban  situation. 

This  is  the  ecological  and  the  demographic  reality  with  which  we 
deal  in  today’s  urbanization.  Metropolitan  areas  are  characterized 
(1)  by  the  kind  of  population  living  in  them,  usually  concentrations 
of  non-agri cultural  workers;  (2)  by  density,  very  high  density  rates, 
relatively  speaking,  in  terms  of  the  rest  of  the  areas  of  the  nation; 
(3)  by  housing,  which  has  quite  different  characteristics  in  urban 
areas  than  in  other  places;  (4)  by  specialized  occupations;  (5)  by 
brisk  trade;  (6)  by  bright  lights;  (7)  by  a nerve  center;  and  (8)  by 
integration  (a  technical  term  meaning  economic  and  social  commu- 
nication). 

A third  term  to  be  defined  is  “the  urban  region”.  This  is  the 
fact  of  the  immediate  future.  The  “urban  region”  is  the  human  set- 
tlement pattern  of  the  new  world  which  is  struggling  to  be  born. 

It  will  be  the  emerging  fact  about  our  settlement  pattern  in  North 
and  South  America  in  the  second  half  of  this  twentieth  century.  It 
is  defined  by  a number  of  factors,  e.g.,  common  resources— such 
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as  water  supply.  It  is  described  by  the  facilities  to  abet  human  in- 
teraction, and  utilization  of  those  resources.  It  is  described  by  the 
communications  present  to  facilitate  movement,  interaction  and  de- 
cision making.  It  is  described  by  the  presence  of  a wide  variety  of 
services  to  take  care  of  all  of  these  factors.  More  and  more  it  is 
being  defined  by  the  speed  and  scope  of  the  automobile. 

The  “urban  region”  is  largely  a creature  of  physical  expan- 
sion, arterial  highway  development,  population  growth  and  chang- 
ing employment  patterns.  Physically  it  is  a coalescence  of  what 
we  used  to  call  cities  with  agricultural  and  open  spaces.  There  are 
usually  several  metropolitan  areas  within  a region.  The  impact  of 
the  centrifugal  forces  of  twentieth  century  technology  upon  the 
compact  cities  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  a determinative  proc- 
ess in  the  development  of  the  urban  region.  It  is  a pluralistic  en- 
tity encompassing  a diversity  of  personal  and  social  aims.  The  ur- 
ban region  will  be  the  reality  with  which  we  will  have  to  deal  to- 
mo  rrow. 


Consequences  of  the  Urbanizing  Revolution 

A third  major  item  of  the  urbanizing  revolution  at  which  we 
need  to  look  consists  of  a few  of  the  consequences  of  this  revolu- 
tion. The  transition  from  a nation  of  villages  to  a nation  of  metro- 
politan areas  is  a difficult  struggle.  Latin  American  nations,  by 
and  large,  are  just  at  the  threshold  of  this  struggle.  The  great  na- 
tion of  Mexico,  with  perhaps  100,000  villages  of  their  equivalent 
as  the  backbone  of  their  social  system  for  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  years,  is  just  beginning  to  take  the  first  steps  into  the  devel- 
opment of  metropolitan  areas.  This  is  largely  a step  which  is  char- 
acterized by  transition  from  independence  to  interdependence,  by 
transition  from  the  security  of  the  extended  family  to  the  insecur- 
ity of  the  mass. 

The  second  consequence  of  urbanization  is  the  struggle  which 
goes  on  as  the  capital  city,  the  center  of  the  nations,  is  challenged 
by  the  rise  of  other  cities.  This  is  particularly  true  in  Latin  Amer- 
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ica,  where  for  generations  the  nation  has  been  identified  with  its 
capital  city.  Now  begins  a real  struggle  as  other  cities  rise  and 
become  nerve  centers  for  national  life,  and  for  the  identification 
of  the  hopes  of  the  people.  Now  comes  the  struggle  between  the 
other  cities  and  this  image  of  the  nation.  It  is  a struggle  to  get  a 
whole  new  image  of  themselves  as  a people  and  a nation.  This  is 
the  real  significance  of  Brasilia.  Here  by  force,  a man  has  said, 
“Brazil  needs  a new  image.  Therefore  we  must  build  a new  city 
for  this  new  image  of  our  people.”  By  force  they  have  abandoned 
the  old  image.  There  are  great  hopes  that  this  can  be  accomplished 
whether  it  can  or  not  is  still  to  be  seen.  This  typifies  the  ruthless- 
ness of  the  struggle  that  goes  on  when  a nation  enters  an  urban 
era. 


A third  consequence  of  the  transition  is  the  conflict  between 
the  wisdom  of  the  peasant  and  the  sophisticated  knowledge  of  the 
elite.  It  has  to  do  with  such  things  as  the  people’s  concept  of  time, 
of  tools,  of  nature,  of  home,  of  love.  These  are  terrific  birth  pangs 
as  a new  way  of  life  is  bom  in  this  transition  What  kind  of  mid- 
wives are  we-the  church-in  this  critical  time? 

Another  consequence  is  the  transition  from  isolation  to  frag- 
mentation. This  is  primarily  a paradox:  the  process  of  expanding 
in  the  midst  of  a world  that  is  in  the  process  of  contracting.  It  is 
a terrific  struggle  that  goes  on  in  people’s  lives,  hearts,  and 
minds.  It  is  a struggle  between  sub-cultural  systems  (the  very  ex- 
clusive kind,  the  isolation  kind)  and  the  sub-cultures  of  quite  a 
different  order,  namely;  regional  relationships  which  become  ever 
so  much  more  inclusive.  The  consequence  is  fragmentation.  We 
become  a member  of  many  communities  when  we  move  into  a met- 
ropolitan area.  We  are  no  longer  identified  as  a member  of  just  one 
community.  In  the  crossroads  life,  we  knew  and  were  known  as  a 
total  personality.  Now  we  live  in  the  metropolitan  or  regional  com- 
munity where  we  are  members  of  a community  where  our  house  is, 
a member  of  another  community  where  we  work,  member  of  another 
community  where  we  go  to  school,  a member  of  another  community 
where  we  go  to  church.  We  become  fragmented  and  nobody  knows 
us  as  a whole  person. 
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In  Latin  America  the  process  is  just  beginning. 

A fifth  consequence  is  the  necessity  for  a process  of  constant 
renewal.  Building  and  rebuilding  become  the  hallmark  of  a society 
in  the  process  of  urbanization.  This  is  one  of  the  most  profound 
theological  challenges  to  the  Protestant  church  in  our  time.  As  the 
Latin  American  nations  begin  to  urbanize,  the  challenge  to  tear 
down  and  rebuild,  to  expand  and  build,  to  build  and  rebuild,  and 
build  and  rebuild  again,  will  be  a challenge  to  the  people  to  find 
understanding  of  their  very  souls.  What  is  the  meaning  of  life  when 
you  are  constantly  tearing  down  and  rebuilding  again? 


Implications  for  the  Protestant  Church 

As  a fourth,  and  final,  major  factor  I wish  to  indicate  some  of 
the  implications  for  the  Protestant  Church  of  this  new  urban  era. 

One  of  the  obvious  and  most  important  implications  is  that 
the  Protestant  Church  must  learn  to  confront  the  metropolis  as  a 
fact.  As  intimated  earlier,  the  Protestant  Church  has  not  yet  ac- 
cepted the  city,  and  already  the  city  is  outmoded.  We  are  in  the  era 
of  the  metropolis,  and  as  we  barely  begin  to  come  to  Some  under- 
standing of  this,  the  urban  region  will  be  upon  us.  This  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  fact  that  by  and  large  the  Protestant  Church  has  not 
accepted  the  industrial  revolution,  and  already  we  are  in  the  space 
age.  One  of  the  profound  implications  for  us  as  we  deal  with  na- 
tions and  regions  in  the  process  of  urbanization  is  the  need  to  real- 
ize that  we  are  in  the  seventh  decade  of  the  twentieth  century. 

We  face  some  very  specific  kinds  of  problems  in  this  confron- 
tation ofthe  metropolis,  such  as,  first,  our  philosophy  of  buildings. 
By  and  large  in  the  Western  world,  Protestantism  has  come  to 
identify  the  Church  as  a building.  I test  this  out  on  every  audience 
in  which  I get  a chance,  and  it  is  amazing  how  similar  are  the  re- 
sponses of  laity  and  clergy.  I run  a little  test  of  asking  them  to  write 
definitions  of  words,  inserting  “the  Church”  some  place.  Over  50 
per  cent  of  the  people  define  the  Church  as  a building— a pile  of 
brick  and  mortar.  We  have  carried  this  philosophy  into  our  mission 
fields.  I am  sure  that  it  is  not  the  same  all  over  Latin  America, 


but  one  of  the  reasons  why  Protestantism  is  failing  so  miserably 
to  reach  the  harvest  of  Spanish-speaking  opportunity  in  the  United 
States  is  because  of  our  philosophy  of  buildings.  I think  we  have  to 
try  and  help  our  people  understand  the  role  of  the  cathedral,  and 
the  difficulty  of  trying  to  transfer  this  into  a Protestant  setting. 

We  have  to  help  them  distinguish  between  building  as  a status 
symbol  for  men  in  Western  civilization  and  the  role  of  building  in 
the  Spanish  culture,  which  is  quite  different.  We  have  to  be  will- 
ing to  say  to  them  that  to  be  a congregation-a  fellowship  of  be- 
lievers—has  nothing  to  do  with  a pile  of  bricks  and  mortar.  Are  we 
prepared  in  our  Protestant  strategy  to  say  this  to  our  Spanish  com- 
munity? 

A second  aspect  of  this  confrontation  of  the  metropolis  as  a 
fact  is  a wrestling  with  the  definition  of  a “congregation”.  Again 
out  of  my  own  limited  mission  experience,  this  too  is  a great  road- 
block to  more  widespread  effectiveness.  What  is  a congregation  of 
believers?  Has  it  anything  to  do  with  the  kits  of  organizational  ma- 
terials, structures  for  offices,  boards,  committees,  etc.?  In  metro- 
politan areas,  this  may  be  one  of  the  most  serious  handicaps  we 
have.  Above  all  else,  the  Church  must  be  a flexible  instrument, 
and  the  more  it  gets  bogged  down  with  structure  and  institution, 
the  less  it  can  fulfill  its  mission  in  a metropolitan  area. 

A third  kind  of  question  the  metropolis  raises  for  us  is  that 
of  the  responsibility  to  accept  our  role  as  a countervailing  force 
to  the  State.  This  is  particularly  true  in  Latin  America.  There  are 
two  great  forces  in  a man’s  life.  One  is  the  moral  force  which 
helps  him  to  organize  his  relationships  in  one  way;  the  other  is 
the  State  which  helps  him  to  organize  it  in  another  way.  These  two 
are  constantly  in  tension  and  must  ever  be.  In  Latin  America  the 
Poman  Catholic  Church  played  this  role  for  centuries.  In  the  early 
period  of  Latin  American  history,  it  was  the  ruling  one.  The  state 
merely  governed.  Then  came  the  period  of  revolution  and  the  Po- 
man Catholic  Church  lost  this  role  in  significant  portion.  But  we 
in  the  Evangelical  Church  have  not  helped  our  people  understand 
how  they  move  into  this  vacuum,  because  there  is  no  nation  un- 
less there  is  a spiritual  base  for  the  people.  There  will  always  be 


a reaching  of  the  people  for  this  countervailing  moral  force.  Are  we 
ready  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  helping  our  people  be  this 
countervailing  force  in  society?  What  kind  of  tools  and  techniques 
are  we  giving  them?  Do  we  teach  them  really  how  to  run  a revolu- 
tion? 


As  closely  related  point  under  this  confrontation  of  the  me- 
tropolis is  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  help  our  people  make  the 
transition  from  an  “urbs”  to  a “civitas”,  from  people  who  just 
dwell  in  agglomeration  to  people  who  are  a civilization.  A mass  of 
people  can  never  be  a civilization  unless  it  is  a system  that  is  in- 
tegrated by  religion.  Part  of  the  tremendous  appeal  of  the  Commu- 
nist system  to  most  of  these  emerging  nations  is  that  it  is  a sys- 
tem that  integrates  every  aspect  of  life.  We  have  not  picked  up  the 
cudgel  here  in  Protestantism  nearly  aggressively  enough.  We  have 
not  grabbed  hold  of  the  harsh  stuff  of  life,  and  said,  “Religion  can 
make  sense  and  meaning  out  of  this”.  We  have  been  scared  to  death 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  implications  of  this.  But  in  a great  region 
of  the  world  undergoing  a revolution,  particularly  in  this  context  of 
urbanization,  we  must  be  willing  to  deal  with  this  confrontation. 

The  second  maj  or  set  of  implications  is  that  we  must  learn 
how  to  confront  metropolitan  man  as  a fact.  By  and  large,  our  mis- 
sion strategies  or  concepts  of  evangelism  in  Protestantism  are 
cast  in  terms  of  speaking  to  a man  who  is  a figment  of  imagination 
bound  by  tradition.  We  need,  if  we  are  going  to  confront  metropoli- 
tan man,  a new  order  of  evangelism.  This  is  not  really  new,  but 
we  have  not  practiced  it  for  at  least  the  last  hundred  years  in 
America.  We  need  a concept  of  evangelism  in  which  we  understand 
that  every  Christian  is  a mission  and  that  every  congregation  is  a 
mission.  Probably  the  most  difficult  barrier  that  we  have  built  for 
ourselves  in  Protestantism  in  the  last  hundred  years  was  the  de- 
velopment of  the  concept  of  “missions”.  In  so  many  places  the 
mission  had  to  die  before  “missions”  could  come  in.  In  Latin 
America,  the  mission,  i.e.,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  had  to  die, 
and  then  we  could  send  our  “missions”  in.  But  in  so  many  instances 
we  never  got  around  to  making  our  missions  “mission”.  They 
are  still  projects  that  we  administer,  objects  of  philanthropy 
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(good  philanthrophy)  from  other  people  who  do  not  want  to  be  mis- 
sions either.  We  cannot  help  but  transfer  this  ideology  to  the  peo- 
ple who  are  the  objects  of  our  “missions”. 

Another  implication  of  this  confrontation  of  metropolitan  man 
is  that  missionaries  need  to  be  trained  to  die  in  the  streets  of  Cara- 
cas of  Montevideo  rather  than  in  the  jungles  of  the  Amazon.  The 
mission  should  aim  at  the  development  of  a generation  of  Chris- 
tians with  the  courage  to  participate  in  the  revolution.  This  is  a 
part  of  out  ideology  about  what  missionaries  are  and  what  they  are 
trained  to  do.  It  comes  from  our  ideology  of  who  is  a missionary. 

We  do  not  make  the  Gospel  relevant  to  a metropolis  unless  the 
missionaries,  (church  members,  imported  personnel,  leaders,  etc.), 
are  prepared  to  die  on  the  Cross  at  this  particular  crossroads. 

A third  aspect  of  this  confrontation  with  metropolitan  man  is 
that  we  must  be  willing  to  conceive  of  the  missions  as  something 
more  than  a generalized  common  denominator.  When  we  confront  an 
urbanized  people  there  are  shades  of  specialization.  I grant  that 
man  is  still  sinful  man,  but  in  order  to  communicate  that  fact  with 
him  and  to  start  to  confront  him  with  his  own  nakedness,  you  have 
to  be  able  to  deal  with  him  where  he  is,  and  this  is  at  a host  of 
specialized  levels.  For  instance,  in  nations  like  our  Latin  Amer- 
ican nations,  we  need  to  have  deliberate  missions  to  the  decision- 
makers in  society.  Who  is  running  the  revolution  anyhow?  How  do 
you  inform  it  with  some  moral  and  Christian  values?  Missions  of 
a generalized  common  denominator  type  are  not  enough.  This  is  a 
highly  specialized  kind  of  mission.  How  do  you  run  a mission  to 
the  masses  of  the  poor  — the  grinding  desperate  poverty  that  char- 
acterizes the  lives  of  so  many  millions  of  people  in  Latin  America? 
By  barrels  of  cold  clothes  and  food  and  money?  How  do  you  learn 
to  live  the  Christian  witness  so  that  you  can  really  point  to  the 
activity  of  Jesus  Christ  in  their  lives?  This  calls  for  some  kind  of 
specialization  in  the  mission  field.  But  we  caution  against  too 
simple  a comparison  with  North  American  technological  speciali- 
zation. 

A final  point  about  confrontation  is  that  mission  is  to  real 
people  where  they  are.  Make  sure  that  we  know  the  people  to  whom 
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the  mission  is  being  proclaimed,  not  some  stereotype,  not  some  im- 
age, not  some  imaginary  man  in  imaginary  society  that  may  have 
existed  five  years  ago,  but  already  irrelevant  and  non-existent. 

This  calls  for  disciplines  in  those  carrying  out  the  mission  of  the 
new  order.  There  is  not  a seminary  in  our  nation  that  is  teaching 
the  people  who  come  through  it  today  anything  about  an  urban  so- 
ciety. There  is  no  attempt  to  carry  a gospel  to  men  who  are  but  fig- 
ments of  their  19th  century  imagination.  It  is  necessary  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  necessity  of  understanding  how  people  are  changed, 
and  changing  every  day.  1 close  by  stating  two  important  questions: 

1.  Is  it  possible  to  carry  on  a Protestant  mission  for  a me- 
tropolis ? In  many  places  in  the  world,  we  have  frankly  said  it  is  not 
possible  and  have  withdrawn. 

2.  What  reformulations  of  typical  Protestant  doctrine  for  our 
mission  to  metropolitan  man  would  be  necessary,  e.g.,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  incarnation,  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  the  doctrine  of 
salvation,  the  doctrine  of  creation?  What  would  be  contemporary 
reformulations  of  these  doctrines  to  undergird  the  Protestant  mis- 
sion to  metropolitan  man? 
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